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scenes in oil. are improved by a border of gold- leaf. An interior 
in oil, especially a genre picture, needs a frame that shall not 
violently contrast with the feeling of the piece. A rich gold 
frame would here be iucongruous. Pictures of peasant life are 
suitably set in oak frames, with mouldings of silver or of gilt. 
In other words, there may easily be, and there ought always to 
be, some sort of conformity of tone between frame and picture. 
"Where you have this you have true decoration. Pictures of 
the mountains and the sea are always best framed in gold, 
which, as I have said, suits open air scenes. A picture is well 
framed when, after looking at it, you go away remembering 
only the picture, just as a woman is well dressed when you 
cannot recall any details of her apparel." 

"To go back a little to the subject of general suitability in 
picture decoration, I ought to add that I think pictures for 
living rooms should be chosen solely with a view to pleasing the 
eye, never for reasons of instruction or mere oddity and curi- 
osity. The place of honor is over the fire-place. One fine 
picture hung there is a decoration. Don't put the portrait of a 
philosopher in a bedroom, but in a library or an office. Don't 
hang oils, water colors, and blaek-and-whites together. Etch- 
ings and engravings belong in halls and reception-rooms." 

"What is the present taste in respect to colors in decoration ?" 

"It is," said Mrs. Barnes-Bruce, "to do all furnishing in re- 
lated colors. Thus, in general, the colors of a room should be 
chosen in relation to the uses to which the room is to be put. 
Backgrounds must harmonize with flesh tints. To this end 
shades of terra-cotta, dull yellow, and dull orange, are excel- 
lent in large masses. In a northern exposure use little blue, or 
where this cannot be avoided, use yellow, also. The time is 
coming when all the colors of a room — and by room I mean not 
only walls, but everything within the walls — shall have relation 
to one another ; though there has not yet been enough atten- 
tion paid to this," 

"You speak of walls. What about wall finish? 

"Roughly-finished walls are good, and are more and more 
liked. A dull blue-green wall, or a dull blue which shades to 
green, or a dull orange wall, is most effective with oak. "With 
mahogany or cherry use any of the shades of terra cotta. In 
flat wall decoration employ either natural forms convention- 
alized, or else geometrical figures. All wall decoration should 
be subordinate to other effects ; suggestive, not obtrusive. 

4< And the furniture?" 

"Like the coloring, like the pictures, like everything else, 
we have here merely the question of what is fitting. I do not 
like to see a drawing-room look too much like an alcove in a 
museum. The effects that are produced by extravagances are 
never pleasing. Pieces of different periods and of different na- 
tional tastes should not be commingled. The best results are 
often afforded by very simple means. On the other hand, a 
costly bit of drapery or furniture may sometimes be needful 
in order to produce the best impression. Never buy anything 
that is cheap or because it is merely handsome, without full con- 
sideration of where it is to go and what it is to go with. A 
piece of old, worn gold or rich embroidery, which most people 
would cast aside, may, in the hands of an artist, become an 
object of great beauty. Such things, toned down by air and 
sunlight, improve, like good wine, with age. Or again, looked 
at as an art production, a square of cotton, when wrought with 
suitable threads, may be quite as effective as linen or silk. 
More depends on situation and environment than upon mate- 
rial." 

" Use as little tufted furniture as may be. Rattan settees, 
low seats, carved high chairs, and bent-wood chairs and rockers, 
are comfortable and can be made elegant. Have adjustable 
cushions for seats and backs of chairs." 

"Do any further general suggestions occur to you ?•'■' 

" O yes ! There is the frieze, for example. If your wood- 
work is of oak, paint a frieze of sunflowers in dull orange, rich 
warm browns, and dull olive, and have hangings brocaded in 
browns and dull orange. Dispense with doors wherever prac- 
ticable, and introduce hangings that harmonize with other fur- 
nishings. Between connecting rooms half glass doors are de- 
lightful. They give the effect of spaciousness, and add to 
vistas. Between a blue room and a gold room, for instance, a 
door, half of which is glass, adds to each room a lovely picture 
of the other. In all doors and wood- work have on.- solid color." 

"I have said nothing to you about the decoration of par- 
ticular rooms— the library, the reception-room, the dining room 
—nor of the table and of its dress and setting. That last sub- 
ject forms a chapter by itself. Let us talk of it another day." 
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MESSRS. GEORGE W. SMITH & CO. 



* HE steady growth of the business 
carried on by Messrs. George W. 
Smith & Co. of Philadelphia, is 
another indication of the esteem 
in which the goods produced by 
these manufacturers are held. 
Their show rooms are situated on 
Powelton avenue, and it would 
take pages to give a full descrip- 
tion of the various goods that are 
found therein. The prevailing 
fashion in furniture are quaint 
revivals of old XVIII century 
styles in white and red mahogany 
and other woods, with inlaid and carved Sheraton patterns. 
The assortment of inlaid cabinets, bedroom suites and parlor 
and drawing-room suites brilliant with Uarquetry and Buhl 
work and ormolu brass finishings almost defies description. 

Prior to the present era of house furnishings of the Chip- 
pendale, Empire and Sheraton schools, massive solidity was an 
essential element of cabinet work. The present reaction is in 
favor of furniture of a lighter and more elegant description, 
and the decorative richness of the above styles at present in 
fashionable repute prove that the comparative simplicity of 
XVIII century lines present no obstacles to the manufacturer 
of inexpensive productions for the every day class of trade. 

We were shown an escritoire in white mahogany, inlaid with 
Sheraton designs in floral and scroll figuring in variously colored 





A Sheraton Dkessixg Table, by Geo. W. Surra & Co. 

woods, the escritoire being further decorated by brass ormolu, 
the whole affair as dainty and artistic as anything in the line, 
and such an article costs only 110 dollars.. The same escritoire 
is also made in red mahogany. 

There are writing desks made with a leaf that closes up, 
the design also in the Sheraton style, embellished with ormolu 
trimmings. There is quite a line of five o'clock tea tables, with 
the leaf of each having a central inlay of marquetry work. 
There are also Sheraton and Chippendale parlor suites, consist- 
ing of a sofa, arm and wall chairs, which, though in appearance 
frail, are in reality strong and inviting. The contour of the 
shape of each piece is emphasized by fine inlaid lines, that lend 
a pleasing feeling to the design. 

Messrs. Smith & Company are famous for the beauty of their 
American French cabinets, which are delicately inlaid with 
brass, ivory and colored marquetry, and further enriched with 
crisp carving and ormolu brass trimmings, and are up- 
holstered in exquisite velvets. Indeed the cabinet work of 
the period in this country, as illustrated by these beautiful 
cabinets, exhibits a simplicity and refinement of line and detail 
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which are qualities that lend themselves equally to the manu- 
facture of expensive class of goods, -besides being applicable to 
articles of the smallest proportions. 

There are also rich and beautiful Empire cabinets in white 
and red mahogany with ormolu finishings. 

If there is one article of furniture to which the delicate and 
beautiful lines of the Louis XV style is peculiarly applicable it 
is to those dainty screens that are nowadays found in the bou- 
doir of every lady having the slightest claim to fashionable re- 
pute. These delicate fabrications are generally constructed in 
three parts, the central part with wings at either side hinged 
thereto. The top of all three parts is filled with a beautiful 
panel in beveled plate glass, while the longitudinal lower panels 
are generally filled with painted tapestry. Each section of the 
screen has a frame of the richest and most beautiful Louis Quinze 
scrolls in carved oak, or other woods, and entirely gilt. The 
manner in which one scroll form melts into another is absolutely 
delicious, and the entire construction is more of a work of art 
than a mere piece of house furnishing. 

In addition to dainty screens, cabinets, writing cabinets, 
fancy tables, card tables, and five o'clock tea tables, the firm also 
manufacture a line of rich and handsome bedroom suites in 
white and red mahogany in the Empire, Colonial, and Louis XV 
styles ; in many cases having marquetry inlay and ormolu trim- 
mings. Some of the bedroom suites contain a cheval glass to 
match ; the wardbrobes are made to order for each suite, so as 
fit the recesses they are destined to occupy. The firm also 
manufacture a magnificent line of hall clocks for the jewelry 
trade, and in this specialty they do a large business. 

Reference has been made above to the massive solidity of 
bygone dining-room furniture, and in this respect the firm ex- 
hibit a richly carved dining-room suite, consisting of an almost 
colossal carved mahogany sideboard, with a carved side- table 
supported on four carved winged griffins for feet, with carved 
chairs to match. Such furniture would be out of place in a small 
apartment, and is only suited to houses whose apartments are 
of the palatial order. 

Within the compass of Messrs. Smith & Co.'s display is to 
be seen everything that comes under the head of fancy cabinet 
goods, from the most pretentious cabinet to the magnificent 
wall bracket, and from the most expensive class of a thing to 
such as is within the reach of the average purse. 




ORIENTAL CARPETS, RUGS, AND EMBROIDERIES. 

' HE manufacture of carpets in the 
East dates back to the most ancient 
times, for the weaving of carpets 
and tapestries was thoroughly under- 
stood in the earliest civilization of 
India, Persia, and Egypt. The study 
of fine ancient carpets is most inter- 
esting, whether from the standpoint 
of history, or from the materials and 
labor necessary to produce such 
specimens as we frequently meet 
with. There is about an Oriental 
carpet a flavor of ancient tradition 
and Oriental mystery, recalling to our minds the story in "The 
Arabian Nights" of the "wishing carpet," which transported 
the owner whither he wished. 

In Persian carpets, which are, perhaps, the most prized of 
all Oriental products, the design is small, and the whole effect 
quiet and restful. Por durability nothing better can be ob- 
tained, for the quality is most excellent. The carpets woven at 
Sultanabad, and neighboring places, are the choicest produc- 
tions of Persian looms. Real excellence is found in the design 
and colorings, which are rich and beautiful. The quality is 
equal to anything produced in the East, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Candahar carpets from India. These are the 
finest productions of the present day, as nothing but the 
choicest of picked wool is used in their manufacture, and the 
designs are always reproductions of the choicest specimens of 
ancient carpets, and the colorings are beautiful in the extreme. 
Afghan carpets are a comparative novelty, having been 
brought into notice only since the Russian railway penetrated 
to Bokhara and Khiva. The colorings are extremely rich and 
elegant, and they greatly resemble the Bokhara carpets so 
popular for many years. The design is somewhat larger and 
not so close, while the long pile is extremely silky and lustrous. 



Rivaling the Persian productions are the finest makes of 
Turkish carpets. Ushak carpets are woven by women and girls 
in the town of Ushak, in Asia Minor. The quality is excellent 
and extremely durable, and the designs are most artistic, being 
produced in old reds, old blues, old golds, and rich creams, 
perfectly blended, which makes these carpets harmonize per- 
fectly with the style of decoration now most in favor in dining- 
rooms, libraries and club-rooms, etc. 

Daghestan rugs are woven in Daghestan, a province in the 
Caucasus, now under the sway of Russia. They are usually 
small in size, but are made of good wool in the finest colors, 
and there is considerable diversity in designs and colorings. 
The modern Carabage also come from the Caucasus, and are 
extremely durable, and will wear for a lifetime. 

Coming down into Asia Minor we have the beautiful Ana- 
tolian Prayer rugs, wonderful in coloring, beautiful in texture 
and desirable in design. One cannot speak too highly of the 
antique Kazak rugs, a Turkish locality, where are manufac- 
tured these rugs. They are extremely satisfactory in every 
respect. 

We have been led to making the above remarks about rugs 
by an inspection of the Turkish department of the firm of 
A. A. Vantine & Company, who are showing one of the largest 
stocks of rugs to be found in the world. Their agents, in their 
extensive researches throughout the East, are continually pick- 
ing up the choicest specimens of the weavers 1 art, whether the 
productions of to-day or the rare and beautiful ancient carpets 
from palaces and mosques. They have in stock all the afore- 
mentioned varieties of rugs, together with novelties that are as 
yet imperfectly known. 

A fine novelty is a Chinese rug made of bleached camels' 
hair, the design being in blue on a white ground. Por a white 
and blue room such rugs would be very beautiful. Japanese 
jute rugs are a late importation, and sell very extensively for 
bath-rooms and chambers and the parlors of summer cottages. 
The colorings are in light, tawny shades, and the designs are 
bold, eccentric, and very attractive. A great merit of these 
rugs are their cheapness, for a square measuring 10x14 sells for 
thirty dollars. 

The Turkish department of Vantine & Company contains 
not only every variety of Oriental rugs, but a multitude of other 
furnishing goods, that must be seen to be appreciated. There 
are Bagdad portieres, which are a woolen hanging, manufac- 
tured principally at Kara Hissar, in Asia Minor. They are five 
feet wide by ten feet six inches in length. The colorings are 
very good— old red, old blue, and cream being the colors usu- 
ally found. There is a very large stock of Oriental embroid- 
eries, all being handsome goods. This department is especially 
fascinating to all who are in any way interested in tapestries, 
textile fabrics, needlework, and embroidery. 

Besides a large assortment of needlework from the Orient, 
which illustrates the marvelous skill of the Turkish and Bul- 
garian women of to day, there may be also seen a collection of 
rare ancient embroideries not equaled elsewhere. There are 
ancient Bokhara and Portuguese embroideries. All these em- 
broideries are executed on fine gauze silk, either white or col- 
ored, or white muslin. There are Turkish scarfs of white mmlin, 
embroidered at both ends in delicate colorings and fine designs. 
There are Suzeni scarfs, muslin and satin dinner squares, satin 
sofa cushions, mantel lambrequins in muslin, silk and satin, all 
beautifully embroidered and fringed on the lower edge. The 
general coloring of the embroidery on the squares and scarfs 
is very delicate, the work being both satisfactory and elegant. 

There is a collection of antique India draperies richly em- 
broidered on silk that are extremely elegant and unique. In 
addition to textile -fabrics the department is replete with India 
carved tables, Turkish inlaid coffee tables, Turkish coffee tables 
in plain colors, Khevi stands for trays, antique Persian armour, 
swords and daggers, Persian mosque lanterns, which are ex- 
tremely decorative objects, and Damascus lanterns, that can be 
fitted with candle or lamp, and can also be very easily arranged 
for gas or electric light if desired. These lanterns are made of 
brass or bronze, and the open chasings are very delicately cut. 



It is said that furniture bought abroad will not stand the 
effects of an American climate, and a good dealer will not guar- 
antee the lasting qualities of European ware. The dampness 
and fogs over there swell the wood, while here the dry air con- 
tracts, causing it to break and crack very easily. Some ex- 
quisite specimens of old European art, however, are to be seen 
in the homes of wealthy New Yorkers. 
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